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been made from very hard bides, such as those of the rhinoceros 
or hippopotamus. "*- 

A few words may bo considered not out of place on the 
hieroglyphs (literally "sacred sculptures")) the "picture- 
writing" of the Egyptians. The hieroglyphs were generally 
colored on the great monuments when complete; and three 
principal kinds have been remarked by M. OhampolUon : 
1. Sculptured, but not painted. 3. Sculptured and painted. 
8. Drawn in outline with a pencil and then painted. Besides 
which, they may be classed as — 4. Polychrome, or painted with 
various colors. 5. Monochrome, or having only one tint 
throughout the inscription. As it is probable that all were 
painted, the first class can only apply to certain inscriptions of 
which the colors have disappeared. The second was that in 
use for monuments of the highest importance. On these, by 
means of simple primitive colors and flat tints, the Egyptians 
endeavored to imitate conventionally the objects which the 
hieroglyphs represented ; thus the heaven was colored blue, the 
hills red, the moon yellow; men with red flesh and white gar- 
ments, the folds of which are sometimes traced in red, etc. 
Some idea may be formed in the Egyptian Court of the Crystal 
Palace of the beautiful appearance which the tombs presented, 
and the gay and artistic effect produced by lines of these pure 
hieroglyphs, appropriately colored with simple color to imitate 
the objects they represent. Alphabetic writing compared to it 
is as mean and tasteless as the "Frank" dress compared with 
the Oriental costume. It is evident, however, that so elaborate 
a system of writing was not calculated for monuments, unless 
they were of the greatest importance. Consequently, for the 
books or rolls of papyri and other objects, such as sarcophagi 
and tablets, another kind of hieroglyphs, to which the term 
linear has been applied, were used. These were engraved with 
a pointed tool when cut, and traced with the reed when written 
iii black or red ink ; and either by tracing the outline of the 
object, or- by giving the principal characteristics iu one thick 
line. The linear hieroglyphs are indeed capable of many minute 
divisions and subdivisions of style, according as they approach 
to, or recede from, in their finish, the pure hieroglyphs. They 
form a very large class and portion of the writing. They are 
generally black, but the leading words of the chapters and 
direction pages are written in red, like the rubrics of prayer- 
books; and sometimes the work is accompanied throughout by 
vignettes, one to each chapter, elaborately painted like those of 
missals.* 

Yor, with undeniable mechanical merit, scarcely a single 
principle of Art is illustrated in any kind of Egyptian painting 
yet discovered, if we except perhaps one or two of the small 
cedar portraits which have been found in mummy case?, and in 
whioh we see, in addition to the outline, the relief distinctly 
expressed by light and shade. In no Egyptian painting is there 
the slightest indication of a knowledge of perspective. 



It seldom or never happens, that a man of sense, who has ex- 
perience in Art, cannot judge of its beauty; and it is no less 
rare to meet with a man who has a just taste without a sound 
understanding. — Hume. 

* Jor farther information on the various kinds of writing, as the 
hieratic, or- sacerdotal manner ; the demotic, or enchorial; the popular, 
or epistolary, see fijr. Samuel fjirch/e i" Introduction to the Study of 
the Egyptian ^ieroglypha.' 
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AMEiaOAS INSTITUTE OF ABOniTECTS. 

Secular Meeting of May Zd, 1859. — Henry Yan Brunt 
alluded to the proposed erection of a Conservatory of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston. A general desire was expressed that the 
managers of that institution should invite the cooperation of 
architects generally in designing a building of so much impor- 
tance. 

Richard Upjohn, Esq., introduced the question of ownership 
of drawings. After discussion, the opinion prevailed that all 
drawings are but instruments of service, and therefore belong at 
all times to the architect, unless otherwise specially provided. 
By order, 

"Wm. Backus, 

Secretary, pro tern. 

Jfirrap (loraspitottf, itetts, tU. 

England. — It is customary in London for artists of distinction, 
and perhaps for those without distinction, to throw open their 
studios to friends and amateurs previous to sending their pic- 
tures to the Royal Academy exhibition. As the Illustrated 
Times sayp, " All who care for Art and its professors make pil- 
grimage to these little studio-sbrineB. The ladies, bless them! 
without the smallest notion of what is really good or bad, swarm 
in the little rooms ;" while on such occasions most of the pic- 
tures which are for sale find appreciative owners, and artists 
themselves the recipients of many compliments. In relation to 
London, a friend says : " London is a charming place to live in 
when one has good friends, and especially a pocketful of 
money ; otherwise he will have many drawbacks and blue days. 
I would.never advise any man to go to London if he has not 
plenty of money ; he bad better migrate to some place where 
it is warm, and where his ration of beer and mutton would not 
be so much needed. EurLbermore, the slouched hat, the thread- 
bare old coat, and all that kind of comfortable artistio pic- 
turesqueness which go so well in fair and sunny Italy, and which 
the brush brotherhood, in their virginity, are wont to indulge 
in, does not look well in that Christianized, highly-civilized and 
proper land. 

A valued correspondent, writing from London, says, " There 
is do doubt a growing taste in England for the Fine Arts, to 
which the water-color painters have very greatly contributed. 
During the past winter the fashion has been gaining ground of 
having private conversazioni, at which pictures and portfolios 
of sketches formed the staple entertainment — a mnch pleasanter 
and more rational mode of passing an evening (according to my 
humble judgment) than the regular diversion of dancing, lemon- 
ade, and small-talk. "We have had a very interesting exhibition 
of the works of David Cox the elder (' the Neetor of English 

water-color painters,' as calls him). The exhibition has 

not been well managed, and many leading works which should 
and might have been obtained, are wanting; but still it is a 
charming collection, and interesting, not only on account of the 
surpassing excellence of the drawings, but as showing at one 
view a sort of chronological series, thus enabling one to trace 
the artist's gradual progress tb full maturity and power. It is 
wonderful what this artist,oan accomplish with a sweep of his 
brush, and how he manages to. produoe the most wonderful 



